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THE SHATTER-BELT IN RELATION TO 
THE EAST-WEST CONFLICT* 


GEORGE W. HOFFMAN 
University of Texas 


Between the Soviet Union and what is generally called Western 
Kurope,’ bordered by four seas—Baltic, Adriatic, Aegean and 
Black seas—is located an area which in many ways occupies ¢ 
central position in Eurasia. Various names are given to this area— 
Kast Central Europe, Eastern Europe, Central Europe, Middle 
Kurope—but geographers for some time have been calling this 
region ‘‘the Shatter-Belt.’’ The name indicates great transition 
and diversity clearly expressed in physiography, nationalities, 
languages, religions, population densities, agricultural standards, 
industrial accomplishments, and its towns, villages and cultural 
centers. 

The Shatter-Belt is composed of the countries of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and 
Albania, a total area of about 450,000 square miles with a total 
population in 1950 of approximately 86 million (Fig.1). For the 
purpose of this paper I am omitting Yugoslavia but adding the 
Soviet Zones of Germany and Austria, in this way confining my- 
self to those regions of the Shatter-Belt which are at the present 
time within the Soviet sphere of influence (satellite countries). The 
1951 population of this region was estimated at 91.5 million.® 


*This paper was presented at the annual meetings of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers, Pittsburgh, November 23, 1951. Study revised and completed May, 
1952. 

‘Following the reports published by the United Nations, Economic Commissions 
for Europe. ‘Western Europe” in this study has been taken to include all countries out- 
side the Soviet Sphere. 

*For a discussion of some of the problems in this area see Richard Hartshorne, 
“The United States and the ‘Shatter Zone’ of Europe,” in Compass of the World, 
Hans Weigert and Vilhjalmur Stefanson, eds. New York: Macmillan Co., 1944, 203-214. 

*United Nations, Demographic Yearbook 1951, New York, 1951. 
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Because of the 
constant territorial 
changes and the 

; great diversity of 
ae its land and inhab- 
4 pe dee itants, the area is 

aon a Fi teenies among areagge S 
: most unstable re- 
gion. Located be- 
tween two power- 
' ful states, USSR 
‘ and Germany, each 
{ = —" of which has tried 
thruout history to 
dominate it and 
thru it a larger 
area, the Shatter- 
Belt has assumed 
«2 great importance 
in the power politi- 
eal structure of the 
world. 

Geographers for 
some time have 
studied the reasons for the great instability of this area. Perhaps 
the most important conclusion that has been reached is the fact that 
this area thruout history has been a ‘‘corridor’’ for successive waves 
of invasion from Eastern Europe and Asia. People moving into this 
‘‘corridor’’ or thru it have left their distinguishing marks on the 
history and culture of these lands. Due to the location and their lack 
of well developed core areas, the people of this region were never 


able to form strong states, and as a result became tools of powerful 
neighbors. 
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Tue Suatrer-Bett Durtnc PrRE-War 


Before World War II, most of this region was classified as 
economically backward, Czechoslovakia being the most advanced 
industrially. The countries made significant contribution to Western 
Kurope’s food supply, trading surplus agricultural goods for 
machinery and consumer goods. German and Austrian trade rela- 
tions were predominant. These two countries, together with other 
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European trading partners, had little interest in industrialization 
of the region. Germany, after incorporation of Austria in 1938, 
used its predominant trading position in those countries to exert 
considerable political pressure. Land in most countries was owned 
by few and utilization methods were antiquated. The surplus popu- 
lation made a poor living as agricultural workers. The govern- 
ments of the various countries, most of whom received their in- 
dependence as the result of the collapse of the Austrian-Hungarian 
Monarchy after 1918, were weak and usually in the hands of a few 
but powerful leaders. Czechoslovakia was the most notable excep- 
tion, but because the minorities could not agree on a common pro- 
gram for the country, any real progress soon was paralized. 


THE Post-War SHaATTER-BELT, A NEw PatTerRN 


All of the countries of the Shatter-Belt were either occupied 
by Germany during World War II or were foreed to fight the war 
on the German side. At the end of the war the area was under the 
effective control of Soviet Russia. Citizens of the respective coun- 
tries who had been trained for some time by the Soviet Union 
returned to power with the Soviet armies. All Shatter-Belt coun- 
tries, following their liberation from German forces, installed 
governments representing the various parties within the individual 
countries. Two key points of the Communist program, followed by 
all parties, were carried out with varying degrees of speed. These 
were the nationalization of industry and land reforms. Internal 
struggles, usually stirred up by the Communist parties, soon suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the national governments. Difference in 
timing and background characterized this movement which was 
directed largely by the Soviet Union.‘ é' 

Planned economies and Sovietization affected all countries in 
the Shatter-Belt to various degrees after World War II. The five- 
year and the six-year plans in land reforms and industrialization 
will bring about great changes in the economic and social struc- 
tures. Today Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Zone of Germany 
comprise the industrial core of the area. Poland acquired the 
former German Silesian industrial region’ and became one of the 


*Doreen Warrimer, Revolution in Eastern Europe, London: Turnstile Press, 1950, 
19. 


* Wirtschaftsstatistik der deutschen Besatzungszonen 1945-48, Dokumente und 
Berichte des Europa Archivs, Band 3, Oberursel (Taunus); Verlag Europa-Archiv. 
1948, 160. 16 per cent of the total production in pre-war Germany. 
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most important sources of coal supply in all of Europe (third in 
exports and production in 1951). Industrial expansion in the 
Shatter-Belt countries is making headway. The main emphasis is 
on heavy manufacturing items. It is also hoped that new plants— 
most of which are under construction at the present time—will 
increase steel production by nearly eight million tons in 1955. These 
plants are to be located in nearly every country.° 


THeE- SHatrerR-BELT IN THE Kast-WEst ConrFLictT 
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highest priority. 
Table A shows the production of some important commodities with 
production figures broken down into the Shatter-Belt countries, 
the Soviet Union, Western Europe and the United States. Gen- 
erally speaking, it can be stated that industrial production in this 


* Jan Wszelaki, “The Rise of Industrial Middle Europe,” Foreign Affairs, XXX, Octo- 
ber, 1951, 123-134, and G.K., “Eisenhiitten Kombinat Ost (EKO) bei Fiirstenberg a.d. 
Oder,” Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik, XXTI, 4, April, 1951, 244-246. 
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TABLE A 
PRODUCTION OF KEY CommopiITIEs, 1951 


(A comparison in million metric tons, except electric power in billion (KWH) 





Coals Crude Rolled Pig Crude Electric 














Steel Steel! Iron Petrol Power Cement 
Albania...... b 1.9 
Bulgaria...... 2 — 81 
Czecho- 

slovakia.... 19.0 2.9 1.8 2.3 0.3 9.10 1.7 (1949) 
Hungary..... 1.2 1.0 0.5 0.5 2.20 (1949) 0.8 
Poland....... 83.0 2.5 1.5 0.1 9.54 2.5 
Romania..... 2 0.3 4.4 2.76 1.0 
Germany: 

Soviet Zone. 3.5 1.2 1.1 0.3 18.34 
Austria: 

Soviet Zone. _- — -= — 2.2 —- — 
(i. ee 107.1 7 .6° 2.9 4.9 9.4 42.75 6 .0¢ 
USSR........ 284.0 31.3 20.8 22.1 42.3 104.00 12.3 
USSR & Shat- 

ter Belt. ... 392.1 38 .94 23.7 27 .0 51.7 146.75 18.38 
W. Europe.... 478.0 57.4 39.1 28.3 3.9 275.40 59.8 
U.S.A.e....... 500.0 93.6 68.5 64.5 280.0 420.00 41.0 





® Kxcluding lignite. 
> Information unavailable (all empty spaces). 
© 1950 actual production. 1951 estimates are 10.3. 


4 Total for USSR and Shatter Belt is 1950-51 combination and may have reached 
close to 42.6 at the end of 1951. 

« Estimates based on actual 1950 performance. 

‘ Figures for Rolled Steel are all for 1950. 


* Total for USSR and Shatter Belt is 1950-51 combination and may have reached 
close to 22 million tons at the end of 1951. 


Sources: United Nations, Economic Survey of Europe in 1950, Geneva: Department 
of Economic Affairs, 1950. 


United Nations: Economic Survey of Europe in 1951, Geneva: Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, 1951. 


Jan H. Wszelaki, Fuel and Power in Captive Middle Europe, New York: Mid- 
European Center of the National Committee for a Free Europe, Inc., 1952. 


region in 1950-51 was approximately 15 per cent of the total Euro- 
pean production, excluding Germany, with an increase of 10 per 
cent between 1949 and 1950. Including the Soviet Zone of Germany 
this increase amounted to 22 per cent between 1949 and 1950 and 
approximately the same for 1951." Greatest emphasis is presently 
placed on increased production in heavy industries. During 1951 
targets were increased in nearly every country for coal mining and 


‘United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, Economic Survey of Europe 
in 1950, Geneva: Economic Commission for Europe, United Nations, 1951, 29 and 37. 
Unless otherwise stated, all production figures mentioned in this study have been 
compiled from this source, from United Nations, Economic Bulletin for Europe, Geneva: 
Research and Planning Division. Economic Commission for Europe, 1951, and Economic 
Survey of Europe, Geneva, 1951. 
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heavy engineering industries. In many countries changes were 
made from production of consumer’s goods to that of intermediate 
goods for use in industry. Because of the increase in production, 
the various industries employed an additional 700,000 workers in 
1950 alone.* Today production in the region is closely controlled by 
the Soviet Union. This output, when added to that of the Soviet 
Union, is a significant contribution to the total production picture 
of Europe. 

Additional benefits are derived by the Shatter-Belt countries 
and the Soviet Union from production in Soviet occupied Austria 
and Germany. An estimated 12 per cent of the present industrial 
capacity of Austria was either shipped to the USSR or is now 
producing for the benefit of the Soviet Union only.’ Austrian 
production of petroleum is equivalent to more than five per cent 
of the total USSR production. Also, the recent increase in the 
production of the Soviet Zone of Germany cannot be overlooked. 
Their contributions of uranium, lignite and iron ore play an ever 
increasing role in the economy of the Shatter-Belt. Every effort 
is being made by the Shatter-Belt countries, and their Soviet 
masters, to increase both the mining of raw materials and indus- 
trial production. 


TrapE: WirH THE WEST 


The main post-war developments in the area have been the 
changed distribution of land, the nationalization of all production 
facilities and the complete Sovietization of every walk of life. There 
is no doubt that industrialization is progressing rapidly. This post- 
war development has changed basically the pre-war trading pat- 
tern. By 1950 East-West trade was considerably smaller than pre- 
war trade; approximately four per cent of all the imports of West- 
ern Kurope in terms of value came from the Shatter-Belt countries 
and the Soviet Union, as compared with more than 10 per cent be- 
fore the war.”® In 1951 this trade further declined, but final figures 
are still unavailable. 

* Ibid., 38. 

“George W. Hoffman, “The Survival of an Independent Austria,’ Geographical 
Review, XLI, 4, October, 1951, 612. 

”“Trade with the Communists,” The Economist, September 1, 1951, 488-90. The 
following paragraph is a summarization of information contained in Ibid. Also New 


York Times, November 8, 1951, and discussions appearing at various times in both 
these sources. 
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The value of exports from the Western European countries 
to the Shatter-Belt was only five per cent of its total exports, 
while it amounted to 10 per cent before World War II. Both the 
United States and the countries of Western Kurope have taken 
steps to control the flow of exports to Soviet controlled countries. 
Lists of prohibited goods of strategic nature are periodically 
issued. 

(ireat Britain was the largest importer of Soviet controlled 
goods. These are timber and grain from the Soviet Union, meat 
and dairy products from Poland, and hides, skins and textiles 
imported from Czechoslovakia. While the total British imports have 
been less than three per cent of the total imports, they do play an 
important role in individual items, such as softwood (one-fourth 
of Britain’s imports) and coarse grain (one-third of Britain’s 
imports). Germany is the second largest importer from the Soviet 
controlled countries. The relatively small imports by Western 
Europe are mainly timber from the Soviet Union, coal from Poland, 
textiles from Czechoslovakia and meat and sugar from various 
Shatter-Belt countries. The countries of Western Kurope buy con- 
siderably more from the Soviet Union than the Soviet Bloe buys 
from Western Europe. Products sent to Soviet controlled coun- 
tries consist in the main of machine tools, equipment, engineering 
items, ete. 

Total trade is small in value and volume, even tho it is of im- 
portance to every country concerned. A good example is Austria, 
which receives 30 per cent of its coal needs from Poland. With the 
sudden price increase and an undependable delivery schedule, the 
whole economy of Austria went thru a very difficult period at the 
beginning of 1951, something which could be repeated at any time. 
The only alternative for those imports from the Shatter-Belt 
countries is buying in North America or severe shortages of food, 
houses, coal and fodder in most of the West European countries. 
The fact that East-West trade has not resumed its pre-war pattern 
was partially responsible for the serious economic situation in 
which Western Europe found itself during the last few years. It 
should not be forgotton that the Marshall Plan was drawn up on 
the assumption of increased East-West trade, hoping that a ‘‘nor- 
mal’’ trade pattern (pre-war) would be restored and goods freely 
exchanged between the East and West in Europe. 
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TrapE WITHIN THE SHATTER-BELT AND THE Soviet UNION 


According to the fragmentary information available,” the Soviet 
Union uses control over raw materials as its main weapon in a 
process of planning and integration of its satellite countries. [ron 
ore from Krivoi Rog (Ukraine 8.S.R.) is shipped to the Silesian 
metallurgical industry. A large percentage of Romania’s cotton is 
supplied by the Soviet Union. Soviet machinery and technicians 
play a vital role in the industrial expansion program of every 
country of the Shatter-Belt.” 

Besides trade between the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
considerable direct trade deliveries in the form of reparation are 
exerted from the Soviet occupation zone of Germany (as much 
as one-third of the total production in 1950), Bulgaria, Romania 
and Hungary. Of the ‘‘24 key factories in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany, 20 are producing heavy machinery, most of which is 
exported.’’* to the Soviet Union or the satellite countries. For the 
purpose of coordinating these activities the Soviet Union founded 
the ‘‘Council for Mutual Economie Assistance’’ in January, 1949, 
largely to counter the Marshall Plan. Its goal, according to a recent 
statement by the Communist head of Poland’s economy, Hilary 
Mine, was the ‘‘complete integration of the economic resources, 
aiming to establish a division of labor so that each people’s 
democracy shall produce those commodities for which its resources 
are most suited and most needed by the block as a whole.’’* 

Raw materials and partially manufactured goods are presently 
shipped to the Soviet Union, and also trade generally between the 
individual countries of the Shatter-Belt has increased greatly. Pe- 
troleum from Romania, Albania and Austria; coal, iron and steel 
from Poland; and zine and lead from Bulgaria and Poland, ete. 
are being shipped to the Soviet Union (Fig. 2). Manufactured 
goods from the two most highly industrialized countries of the 
Shatter-Belt, Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Zone of Germany, are 
shipped to the various countries within the Shatter-Belt, the Soviet 
Zone and also to China. Polish coal was also exported to Western 

“For an example showing the difficulties in arriving at any dependable conclusion 
see the detailed bibliography in Appendix B of Economic Survey of Europe in 1950, 


op. cit., 201-263. A careful checking of those sources permitted its authors to state only 
“fragmentary data available,’ “rough estimates.” 


™ New York Times, November 5, 1951. 


* “The Screws Turn on Soviet Germany,” The Economist, April 7, 1951, 801-802. 
* Poland Today, VI, July, 1951. 
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Europe, over 10 million tons in 1950, usually exacting a hard bar- 
gain. Trade within the Shatter-Belt has increased perhaps as much 
as 25 per cent above the 1949 level. Additional goods are available 
from the Soviet Zone of Germany where the production level of 
1936 has already been reached—something not expected so soon. 
The continued increase of the zone’s production will give added 
industrial facilities to the Soviet controlled area. It is presumed 
that as a result of this production increase, East-West trade will 
shrink further. 

Summarizing, it can be said that trade within the Soviet con- 
trolled zone is more and more coordinated and it is generally 
thought today that Soviet Russia ‘‘determines what and how much 
each satellite industry shall produce, and what each country shall 
specialize in, the nature and tempo of capital development, and 
the like. This planning is focused at rapid development of heavy 


industry contributing directly or indirectly to the war-making 
power of the Soviet Bloc.’’* 


ConcLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 


Two factors stand out clearly: 1. the countries of the Shatter- 
Belt are being closely tied to the Soviet Union’s economic and 
political aims; economic integration between the various countries 
of the Shatter-Belt and the Soviet Union is being accelerated. 2. 
Western Europe iselocked out of that region more and more— 


partially thru voluntarily restricting its trade, especially in strate- 
gic commodities.”® 


The result of the ‘‘cold war’’ has tended to unify the two 
camps more rapidly than probably would have been the case other- 
wise. The integration of Western Europe by such organizations 
as the Economie Cooperation Administration (ECA), the Organi- 


* New York Times, November 5, 1951 and November 26, 1951. 
* Other pertinent discussions of this subject are: 
Alexander Baykov, Soviet Foreign Trade, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946. 
Margaret Dewar, Soviet Trade with Eastern Europe, New York: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1951. 
A. Gerschenkron, “Russia’s Trade in the Postwar Years,’ Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, May, 1949, 52-72. 

Werner Leimbach, Die Sowjetunion, Stuttgart: Franckh’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1950. 
Daniel Marx, Jr., “Economic and Political Factors Affecting Trade Between Eastern 
and Western Europe,” Political Science Quarterly, LXVI, 2 June, 1951, 161-190. 

Harry Schwartz, Russia’s Soviet Economy, New York: Prentice Hall, 1950. 
Theodore Shabad, The U.S.S.R., New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. 
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zation for European Economic Cooperation (OKEC), the Council 
of Europe, the work growing out of the Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, the Benelux Customs Union, the European Payments Union 
(EPU) and the recently proposed Schuman Plan are signs of 
closer integration of Western Europe. The Council for Mutual 
Economie Assistance and the Communistic parties in each respec- 
tive country, giving allegiance to Moscow, are primarily interested 
in coordinating and integrating with the Soviet Union. 

Mention should also be made that the United States planners 
are still hoping to reduce the dependency of Western Europe on 
American dollar help. Certainly East-West trade would be essen- 
tial to the success of such a plan. Only the future will tell if this 
is possible, but in the light of present movements, of integration of 
the Soviet controlled countries, the possibility of increased East- 
West trade is remote. 

In conclusion, I wish to summarize the fundamental problems 
involved in the Shatter-Belt’s relation to the conflict which is now 
raging between the Kast and West: 

1. The basic economic geography of the countries of the Shatter- 
Belt has changed. A return to the pattern of pre-war Europe is 
inconceivable. . 

2. Economie development in the countries of the Shatter-Belt 
is different from those of Western Europe. These economies are 
influenced little by world market trends and are of planned and 
nationalized character. 

3. The countries are undergoing an accelerated program of 
industrialization, and vet at the same time maintain increased 
agriculture production. 

4. Trade and investment policies in the Shatter-Belt are deter- 
mined more and more by the Soviet Union. 

5. The Soviet Union is the main raw material distributor and 
controls the production quotas of individual countries. 

6. As economic integration between the Shatter-Belt and the 
USSR increases, the already meager East-West trade will be cut 
further. 

7. A further cut in trade between East and West will have 
serious repercussions in Western Europe. 

8. Removal of industrial equipment from the Soviet Zones of 
Germany and Austria has been stopped, but whole industries have 


heen confiscated, and Soviet organizations are now administering 
this property. 
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Thus, it can be seen that the Shatter-Belt, agriculturally, in- 
dustrially and in man power, cannot be overlooked in the present 
Kast-West conflict. Its contributions are manifold and already add 
greatly to Soviet Union strength and Western Europe’s weakness. 


CEYLON VERSUS THE CURRICULUM 


IRENE BROCKMYER 
Avonworth Schools, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania 


Do you ever have trouble sticking to the course of study? When 
a special interest leads one way and your prescribed unit another, 
must you make a choice? Here is an account of how a teacher of a 
self-contained fifth grade used English, arithmetic and art, plus a 
prominent bulletin board to elaborate on some basic geography 
without allowing a tantalizing topic to completely rock the program. 


VISITOR FROM CEYLON JEOPARDIZES PROGRAM 


When we learned that a visitor from Ceylon would visit us the 
second day after the Christmas vacation, it seemed too much to bear. 
News items, radio programs, stories, movies, demonstration lesson, 
cte., ete., had started us on so many interesting activities during 
previous months that we were far behind our normal course of 
study. We were determined that nothing (but nothing!) would side 
track our social-living program from honest-to-goodness American 
History and United States Geography. Before the end of the 
semester we needed to ‘‘cover’’ the French and Indian War, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Revolutionary War, and the Con- 
stitution, as well as the locales and personalities involved. In 
geography we had planned a unit on conservation in Southeastern 
United States. Time seemed too precious to share even one day with 
a visitor. 

TEACHER’S PREPARATION 


But we had never been to Ceylon. Here was a ‘‘real’’ opportu- 
nity to show some ten-year-olds that people from distant lands are 
just like ourselves. We took time that evening to renew a casual 
acquaintance with the geography of Ceylon. Then we reviewed 
White and Renner’s? list of 14 items in the natural environment, to 


* White, C. Langhorn and Renner, George T. Human Geography, Appleton, Century, 
Crofts, New York, 1948. 
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see which ones should be brought out if Mr. Sugathapala appealed 
to the class as we were afraid he would. 

Five points might be stressed with the materials on hand. First, 
weather and climate looked simple enough. Fifth graders seemed 
too young for monsoons, but a comparison of the precipitation of 
Colombo and Trincomalee, Ceylon with that of Pittsburgh could 
promote critical thinking. Furthermore, the uniformity of their 
temperatures and the variability of ours would make interesting 
contrasts and speculations within their powers. (Maybe they’d be 
satisfied with looking at our climatic charts) ! Second, we took land- 
forms. The tiny map in the atlas? was in familiar color bands and 
would give us an opportunity to review the ability to read altitudes 
from a map. Third was geomatical position. This always fascinates 
fifth graders, so we determined that they should ‘‘discover’’ how 
much closer is Ceylon to the Equator than Pittsburgh, and that 
Ceylon is at 80°E. Longitude while Pittsburgh is at 80°W. Longi- 
tude. Fourth, the geographical location would mean something to 
pupils who had been interested in Vasco da Gama’s journey, altho 
everyone would notice its nearness to India. (Fifth graders don’t 
wander too far from the United States in geography). Last of all, 
the discussion of Ceylon’s areal space and size could be limited to 
its comparison with Pennsylvania or some neighboring state. We 
decided to ignore landforms, rocks and minerals, soils, natural 
vegetation, native animal life, surface waters, underground waters, 
oceans and coast, natural situation and regional form and shape 
as irrelevant, unimportant, too difficult for fifth graders, or too 
time consuming. 


INTRODUCTION TO CEYLON 


So armed, we started the next day by announcing that a teacher 
from Ceylon would visit us sometime during the day. ‘‘ Where is 
Ceylon?’’ was answered by Owen whose stamp collection keeps him 
world conscious. Furthermore, he’d bring in some stamps from 
Ceylon in the afternoon; one with a rubber tree on it. But ‘‘What’s 
he like?’’ ‘‘What language does he speak?’’ ‘‘How is his school 
different from ours?’ ete., received inadequate answers. Gordon 
said, ‘‘Why don’t we try to find out as much about Ceylon as we 
ean before he arrives? Then we can ask him some good questions. ”’ 
It was useless to remind them that he was visiting to see how our 
schools were operated and to learn how much ‘‘creative work’’ 


? Rand McNally’s Classroom Atlas, page 60, Rand McNally, Chicago, 1950. 
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Avonworth teachers employed. The class made a list—17 questions 
about everything (products, industries, religions, climate, govern- 
ment, as well as the ‘‘hows’’ and ‘‘whys”’ of this visit). We 
borrowed the ‘‘C’’ volumes from all the encyclopedias in the school 
and hoped that no other group would have the same problem. This 
investigation was to be a private matter for anyone who was inter- 
ested and our discussion was to be limited to the social living period 
at 2:20 p.m. 

During the day several children pursued the exploration, but 
Jack took the search quite seriously as he consumed facts about 
Ceylon. He didn’t realize that arithmetic, reading, spelling and art 
were going on around him—he was in Ceylon and ready for our 
visitor. Annamae traced the map on an etched glass slide. Terry 
used the projection machine to enlarge it and copies were dittoed 
for class members during the day. 






50°N 
PITTSBURGH 


EQUATOR 


Fig. 1. If Pittsburgh lies near 40° N, Latitude and Ceylon lies near 10° N. Latitude, 
how many degrees farther from the Equator is Pittsburgh than Ceylon? If we allow 70 


miles for each degree of latitude, how much nearer the Equator is Ceylon than Pitts- 
burgh? 


Cryton Is EXPLORED 


Finally 2:20 p.m. came, the maps were distributed and we began 
to attack the questions. It was decided that ‘‘We should jot down 
notes, in case we make reports.’’ Our visitor, flanked by the elemen- 
tary principal and supervising principal, entered the room as we 
were locating Ceylon on the globe. We couldn’t have chosen a more 
welcome subject. Ten months in the United States had made Mr. 
Sugathapala very happy to find a group of children exploring his 
country. 

After a study of the wall map and the globe we marked the 10°N. 
Latitude line on our maps and digressed to find that we lie near 
40°N. Latitude (Fig. 1). Someone remarked that Ceylon would be 
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‘fa little warmer than Pittsburgh because it lies nearer the 
Kquator.’’ Next came longitude. Prior to this our only use for 
longitude had been to regard its as ‘‘street numbers’’ on latitude 
lines and to define ‘‘meridians’’ as the ‘‘lines where noon happened 
at the same time.’’ When it was found that Ceylon lies at 80°F. 
Longitude we dropped the question, ‘‘Did you ever hear of any im- 
portant place at 80°W. Longitude?’’ Two or three children looked 
before Thelma said ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ (Fig. 2). However, she added, 











Fic. 2. Over how many degrees of longitude would you fly if you 
went from Pittsburgh to Ceylon? 


p99 


‘*Does it really run right thru Pittsburgh?’’ and gave us a chance 
to say ‘‘Right thru the Stanley Theater.’’ Oddly enough, the strange 
kinship which this made the class feel for Ceylon was reflected by 
our visitor who was leaving some dear friends in Pittsburgh and 
would now feel closer to them! 

The search for information continued with interested pupils 
challenging facts and sources of information uncovered. A compari- 
son of Colombo’s population with that of Pittsburgh’s revealed the 
fact that Bobby had used 1940 census figures. Charles promptly 
supplied the 1950 Pittsburgh count. We had rounded these to the 
nearest hundred thousand when Jack said this was wrong. ‘‘It 
stands to reason that our figures on Ceylon are of an earlier date’’ 
mentioning the copyright of his source ‘‘so we’d better use 1940 
census figures,’’ (which we did!) When Gordon read glibly that 
Ceylon is the largest island in the Indian Ocean, Jack challenged 
his authority. Gordon was reading from the World Book. Jack 
went to the world map, ran his hand over the space covered by the 
Indian Ocean, and asked if that big island (he didn’t attempt to pro- 
nounce ‘‘Madagasear’’) wasn’t in the Indian Ocean. Gordon re- 


* World Book Encyclopedia, W. F. Quarrie Co., Chicago, 1933. 
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read his sentence and admitted that it said ‘‘a large island.’’ 

With difficulty we kept to our prescribed course of trying to 
answer the questions on the board from information which our in- 
vestigators had found in books when everyone felt that we should 
ask our visitor. He’d really know! Irrelevantly, Jack said that it 
would have been better if Mr. Sugathapala had come to the United 
States by way of the Pacific Ocean than to have traveled westward. 
‘‘That way, he could have avoided the danger of the fighting around 
the Suez Canal.’’ This proved to be the last straw so we said, 
‘‘You’ll just have to tell us how you came to the United States. 
We can’t wait any longer to find out.’’ He rose reluctantly, protest- 
ing that he didn’t want to become a part of the class, that things 
were going ‘‘beautifully.’’ All the while he was proceeding to the 
world map and with a ruler he borrowed from a pupil, he traced 
his air journey to New York. In his soft, musical voice with well- 
chosen English he described his flight from Colombo. At each stop 
he mentioned his reaction to the weather. ‘‘It was much hotter in 
Karachi than we ever experienced in Ceylon.’’ ‘‘Imagine how a 
person who was accustomed to the 80° temperature of Ceylon would 
feel in the 8° temperature of Iceland.’’ After completely fascinat- 
ing everyone with his descriptive powers he sat down and our in- 
vestigation continued. 

But now it was inspired! We were trying to complete our part 
so that we could ask him some questions before the end of the 
period. When it became apparent that the clock would win we were 
foreed to capitulate. Our visitor agreed to answer a ‘‘few ques- 
tions.’’ ‘*Yes’’ there were ‘‘900 boys in his school in grades one to 
six.’’ They had three rooms of each grade even as we did. How- 
ever, in one they spoke and learned to read and write English, in 
another Sinhalese (his own language), and in the third Tamil. 
These groups were joined for games, music and art. In the fourth 
grade a second language would be introduced for speaking and in 
fifth and sixth grades this language would be written. All sixth 
graders would know English and another language. ‘‘No,’’ Ceylon 
had no industry like the coal and steel industries of Pittsburgh— 
they were a farming country. ‘‘Could anyone tell him what these 
crops might he?’’ Suddenly, he was ‘‘exchanging’’ information with 
the children and we realized that the qualifications of good teaching 
are universal. Our guest was enjoying himself and teaching so sin- 
serely that he seemed as anxious as the children for the period to 
continue indefinitely. 
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ARITHMETIC Ciass TaKES OVER 


The period ended at 3:10 with so many ‘‘unfinished rainbows’’ 
that our resolution about sticking to the business at hand almost 
melted. We decided, however, that the situation called for an out- 
flanking movement extraordinary. Why not use statistics about 
Ceylon to strengthen an apparent slowness in the ability to handle 
large figures (an important step in fifth grade arithmetic) ? Picto- 
graphs could be introduced on the subject of Ceylon as easily as on 
any topic and would now be more meaningful. For the next three 
days our arithmetic problems helped us find out about Ceylon. In 
division (our current operation) we found the average annual tem- 
perature of Pittsburgh and of Colombo. (Of course this was the 
first time we had added decimals but they were so much like dollars 
and cents that no one minded). With slight apologies to Kendrew‘ 
we gave them statistics about the rainfall of Colombo, Trincoma- 
lee and Pittsburgh with measurements which ended in one-half, 
one-fourth, or three-fourths, and especially dittoed graph paper 
which made this easy to record—by January, fifth graders can 
handle halves and fourths rather casually. 

The question of ‘‘ What takes the place of the Equator for longi- 
tude?’’ called for a graphic problem which showed the position of 
Pittsburgh and Ceylon (and incidentally, London). Sandra knew 
that the Prime Meridian runs thru Greenwich, England, so we re- 
marked that Greenwich is a suburb of London just as Ben Avon is 
a suburb of Pittsburgh. ‘‘London”’ and ‘‘Longitude”’ were written 
on the board, ‘‘Lon’’ underlined. The question was ‘‘Over how 
many degrees of longitude would you fly if you went from Pitts- 
burgh to Ceylon?’’ It was easy to count on the dittoed paper but 
more ‘‘scientifie’’ on the globe. 

Another question reviewed their knowledge of latitude and 
made it more real. ‘‘If Pittsburgh lies near 40° N. Latitude and 
Ceylon lies near 10° N. Latitude, how many degrees farther from 
the Equator is Pittsburgh than Ceylon? If we allow 70 miles for 
each degree of latitude how much nearer the Equator is Ceylon 
than Pittsburgh?’’ The discussions these problems started could 
have lasted thru January! With current statistics’ we rounded the 
value of the exports of Ceylon to the nearest million rupees. (The 


*Kendrew, W. G. The Climates of the Continents, Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1942. 


* Statesman’s Yearbook, Edited by S. H. Steinberg, Macmillan, New York, 1951. 
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dictionary® said that a rupee was worth 62 cents, but doubt was 
expressed that this would be true today). Figures about the re- 
ligions of Ceylon were rounded to the nearest hundred thousand— 
our charming visitor was a Buddhist! Agricultural acreage was 
rounded to the nearest ten thousand—the ‘‘why’s’’ and ‘‘where’s’’ 
this started were assigned for reports. ‘‘Livestock in Ceylon’’ 
made an interesting graph with figures rounded to hundred thou- 
sands. (‘‘Can you imagine 300,000 goats as well as 1,600,000 horned 
cattle, 50,000 sheep and 60,000 pigs in a place the size of West 
Virginia?’’ Of course, when one’s experience with goats is so 
limited it’s difficult to imagine even 300,000 goats). 

In the English class we wrote reports and in art we constructed 
notebooks to hold our information, maps and graphs about Ceylon. 
Finally, a long bulletin board in the hall with a large map, several 
graphs, a box of tea, a cocoanut and several booklets proclaimed 
that Ceylon is the ‘‘ Pearl of the Orient’’ and very, very important 
to grade five. 

Ceylon is so very interesting that it was difficult to channel so 
many ‘‘why’s’’ into individual assignments. We wanted to visit 
Ceylon, too. This seemed, however, a time which called for ‘‘con- 
trolled cireumstances’’ and that is what we tried to do. 


*The Winston Simplified Dictionary for Schools, John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, 
1937. 





EXPERIENCES IN TEACHING THIRD 
GRADE GEOGRAPHY 


LOIS WHEELER 
Thomas Jefferson School 


The learning and teaching of third grade geography can become 
an enchanting experience for a class of children if they are lucky 
enough to have an enthusiastic teacher who has access to some 
teaching materials to illustrate the subject. Children are always 
interested in local geography. Each year I place a blueprint map 
of our city on the blackboard of our room. Over the top of this map 
I write questions such as these: ‘‘Can you find our school?’’ 
‘*Where do you live?’’ When new pupils enter the room for the 
first time their eyes are roving over the room searching for any- 
thing of special interest. The alert pupil soon finds this map and 
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meets the challenge to answer the questions. This stimulates the 
interest of the class and also helps to relieve that stiff feeling that 
is prevalent in a new class. 

Last year when school began, each member of the class told us 
about his or her vacation. Many interesting topics developed from 
these related experiences. One girl had traveled across the conti- 
nent of North America to the Pacific Ocean and had also visited 
Mexico. She told us about her experiences when the automobile 
passed thru the desert, and of the great Pacific Ocean. She found 
the route of travel on our large map. There were stories about the 
states, mountains, rivers, and plains. We found Mexico. I narrated 
the dramatic story of Balboa’s discovery of the Pacific. One child 
told us that she had an aunt in Balboa Heights in the Panama 
Canal Zone. We spent days talking about the great struggle and 
expense of building this great waterway. I ordered films that 
portrayed the locks and country. Many interesting stories were 
written about the Panama Canal. 

Two teacher friends had spent their vacation in Guatemala 
and Yucatan. Their interesting experiences and curios meant much 
to the group. 

[ ordered films on Mexico, showing customs, children, and 
dances. Our world map again played a prominent part in our travel 
thru Mexico. 

Another experience developed when the soldier father of one 
of our boys left for Korea. We traced the route to Korea, talked 
of the continent on which it was located, of its people, climate and 
unusual tides. One of the boys knew a young student from Seoul, 
Korea, at a local college. He was invited to talk with the group and 
ne created a better understanding of the life and feelings of the 
Korean people. He ate lunch with the children, and this was a gala 
time for all. 

Some of the most valuable results that came from studying 
other lands were: the understanding and use of our world map and 
globe; a better understanding of the problems of other peoples; the 
ability to write and tell better stories; an increased vocabulary ; 
better spelling; an alert interest in magazine pictures, radio and 
newspaper news about these subjects; and a zest for learning new 
things. They also gained poise and self-confidence as shown when 
they told of the appreciation of the things they had learned of this 
great good earth on which we live. 
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THE TEACHING OF LOCAL GEOGRAPHY 
IN THE FIFTH GRADE 


GLADYS H. KING 
Thomas Jefferson School 


We begin this unit of social science from various angles, depend- 
ing on the leads furnished by the current class. We may begin con- 
versations about a week-end fishing trip, a visit to a local national 
forest, or a visit to a relative. We find these places can be located on 
a map—thus begins our map study. The unit may terminate with 
Bristol, Washington County, or Southwest Virginia. The following 
is an outline from which can be selected topics for units of work on 
towns, counties, or sections: 

1. Origin of the name and location of the town, county, or 
section 
Date of formation 
Area and population 
Physical map 
The soil 
The rocks and minerals 
The weather and climate 
Political map 
The work of the people 

10. Scenic attractions 

11. Education and culture 

12. The natural resources in the area 

13. The early history of the area 

As we all know, there is such an abundance of environmental 
material that ‘‘what we teach’’ becomes a matter of selection, and 
that ‘‘how we teach’’ is the more important of the two activities. 

The Holston Mountains seen from our school can become a joy 
to the child as he watches its changing moods; blue, purple, fog- 
covered or caught with rising mists. Our beautiful Holston rivers 
and valleys can become an intimate part of the life of the child, or 
a mere blue line on a map, or a green spot soon forgotton. 

Some activities in which we have engaged are: 

Field trips to study topography, soil, and rocks 

Collecting rocks and minerals for classroom study 

Collecting soil types for classroom experiments 
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Collecting maps of the area and studying maps, legend, shape, 
ete. 


Making free hand drawings of maps 

Making physical, political, and economic maps 

Using the compass when making maps 

Making pulp or salt relief maps 

Making puzzle maps of Southwest Virginia, cutting apart the 


counties 
Collecting and studying about plants, tobacco, grains, and 
flowers 


Studying about agriculture and industry in the area 

Reading about names and places on the maps 

Conducting a weather unit to understand the ways of the weather 
and climate 

Enjoying movies of the local community 

Visiting the Abingdon tobacco market, Bristol Caverns, and the 
Jefferson National forest 

Inviting a local speaker who has explored Southwest Virginia 

Making a map of the historical markers in the vicinity 

Writing letters to state, county and other officials as well as 
local people for materials 


EVALUATION 


Environmental material is plentiful, vital, and of great interest 
to the child. Because of this interest there is more worthwhile 
growth in understandings, appreciations, attitudes, and skills. By 
knowing better his own community, a child can better grasp global 
situations. The high mountains of the world, contrasted with his 
own highest peak, seem more personal and the facts are better 
remembered. The fact that the food, shelter, clothing, and living of 
the children over the world are what they are because of where 
they live is better understood after the child has an understanding 
of his own life as related to the local latitude, altitude, mountains, 
valleys, prevailing winds, local winds, ete. The carry-over of local 
teaching is evidenced to me by the return of many students for 


local materials, or enthusiastic accounts of places visited in South- 
west Virginia. 
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THE PERSISTENT PLANETARY-WIND DIAGRAM 


ERHARD ROSTLUND 
University of California, Berkeley 


Diagram of the types.shown in Figs. 1 and 2 have appeared in 
textbooks for many years and seem to have become indispensable 
illustrations, but their usefulness in the teaching of geography 
must be re-examined. The employment of such terms as the dol- 
drums or- the trade winds for descriptive purposes need not be 











eS 


Fic. 1. Type of diagram commonly used to represent postulated atmospheric 
circulation on, a nonrotating earth with a homogeneous surface. 


questioned, for they serve very well as regional labels for certain 
parts of the oceans. It is a different and dubious praétice, however, 
to give these and similar terms explanatory functions, as is done 
by making them integral parts of diagrams that purport to depict 
and explain the general circulation of the atmosphere. 


Tue Diacram or M. F. Maury 


John B. Leighly once called attention to a by-product of 
M. F. Maury’s work, namely his theory of a general circulation, 
which ‘‘fructified into an imposing dogma.’’ Maury’s graphic 
representation of his theory was the first of numerous diagrams 
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of the type illustrated by Fig. 2. As Leighly shows, Maury’s scheme 
of a general circulation was not accepted by contemporary sci- 
entists, and, interestingly enough, Maury’s own principal contribu- 
tion, his Wind and Current Charts, laid the foundation of work 
that ‘‘eventually made his generalization obsolete.’” 

It can scarcely be said that the generalization is obsolete at the 
present time, for planetary-wind diagrams essentially not different 
from that of Maury are found in many recently published text- 
books of geography.* The inference must be that such diagrams 
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Fic. 2. Type of diagram commonly used to represent postulated atmospheric 
circulation on a rotating earth with a homogeneous surface. 


are still widely, used by teachers in explaining the general circula 
tion. 


‘John B. Leighly, WM. F. Maury and the Theory of the General Circulation of the 
Atmosphere, Central State Teachers College Studies No. 1, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, 
1928, 49-60. 

? Diagrams of the types shown in Figs. 1 and 2 are found in Vernon C. Finch and 
Glenn T. Trewartha, Physical Elements of Geography, McGraw-Hill, Third edition, 1949, 
48, 54; Otis W. Freeman and H. F. Raup, Essentials of Geography, McGraw-Hill, 1949, 
51; J. Riley Staats and George Elberon Harding, Elements of World Geography, D. Van 
Nostrand, 1951, 62, 68. 

Diagrams of type 2 but not of type 1 appear in: Darrell Haug Davis, The Earth and 
Man, Macmillan, Revised cdition, 1948, 149: C. Langdon White and George T. Renner, 
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Tue Diagrams As TEACHING AIDS 


There are books in which Fig. 2 is presented as a simplified 
but supposedly true picture of the general circulation, and the 
usual qualification that the diagram illustrates an earth with a 
homogeneous surface is left out. The employment of the diagram 
in that fashion is surely an altogether bad practice requiring no 
further comment. 

In other books Fig. 2 is merely a teaching aid, intended to help 
the student to understand the general circulation by ‘‘an analysis 
that proceeds from the simple to the complex,’’ as Finch and 
Trewartha put it (p. 54). The procedure usually begins with the 
assumption of a nonrotating earth with a homogeneous surface, 
on which the circulation would be the simple one depicted in Fig. 
1; the second step is the introduction of the effect of rotation, 
illustrated by Fig. 2; and the third proceeds to charts of average 
pressure and winds, or to the circulation ‘‘as it actually is.’’ Most 
authors also take further and commendable steps by discussing 
such topics as air masses, fronts, and daily weather charts. We 
are now concerned only with the first three steps. 

It is good practice to proceed from the simple to the complex, 
but it is good only if the first step is in the right direction and if 
the first simple assumption is valid; furthermore, the method is 
useful only if the first step helps to take the second, and the second 
the third. The question, then, is whether these diagrams help the 
student to understand the general circulation as it is actually 
thought to be in the light of present-day meteorology. 


OssEcTIONS TO Fic. | 
The reason for employing Fig. 1 is the alleged simplicity of 
the cirenlation it depicts, but if is in fact not simple. There is a 
hottleneck in this eireulation over the polar regions. The large 
volume of equatorial air, assuming it to be moving poleward at 
high levels with a constant velocity, must be remarkably com- 
pressed in order to pass thru the bottleneck; if it is not com- 





Human Geography, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948, 30; Henry M. Kendall, Robert M. 
Glendenning, and Clifford H. MacFadden, Introduction to Geography, Harcourt. Brace. 
and Co., 1951, 105; and in a notably modified form in Arthur N 
Geography, John Wiley and Sons, 1951, 302. 

The diagrams are also found in other books, but the works cited represent the best 
and latest revision of the mcst widely used textbooks in the United States. Needless to 


say, the remarks in thi: article pertain only to the planctary-wind diagrams. 


. Strahler, Physical 
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pressed, the circulation could function only if the velocity were 
greatly accelerated in the high latitudes. Leaving aside the ques- 
tion of what might cause such compression or acceleration, it is 
clear that a circulation requiring one or the other, perhaps both, 
would not be a simple one. The other side of the dilemma is that 
the relatively small polar air mass returning to the low latitudes 
at the surface must fill the large space vacated by the rising 
equatorial air. 

There is a more serious difficulty with Fig. 1. On a nonrotating 
earth with a homogeneous surface the significant temperature dif- 
ference would not be between the poles and the equator, but 
between the side of the earth facing the sun and the dark side. 
On such an earth the strongest insolation reaching the surface 
would be received at a point represented by the crossing of the 
mid-meridian and the equator; that point might be called the pole 
of insolation. From that point the surface insolation would decrease 
azimuthally, so that, for example, regions on the equator 90 de- 
grees east or west of the mid-meridian would receive no more 
insolation than the poles, and the isotherms at the surface would 
appear as concentrie circles with the pole of insolation in the center. 
The circulation would be azimuthal and probably very complex, 
and not at all like the simple meridional one shown in the diagram. 
In short, the conclusions usually drawn from the premise of a 
nonrotating earth are palpably false, and the first step or assump- 
tion, as represented by Fig. 1, is neither simple nor valid. 


Oxssections To Fic. 2 


According to the diagram in Fig. 2, the circulation between the 
equator and the pole on a rotating earth with a homogeneous sur- 
face breaks up into three sections, each operating essentially as 
the single-unit circulation of Fig. 1. The sections may be thought 
of as rolls of air surrounding the earth and rotating on horizontal 
axes, so that air flows in one direction at high levels and in the 
opposite direction at low levels, giving rise thereby to the surface 
wind-belts known as the trades, westerlies and polar easterlies. 
It is obvious that this scheme requires wind-belts aloft as well as 
below, whether shown in the diagram or not. One of the belts in 
this zonal arrangement is the subpolar low, and a close look at it 
may cause the whole scheme to collapse. 

It is not clear from the diagrams appearing in textbooks what 
becomes of the air carried by the westerlies and polar easterlies 
as they meet head on. In some of the diagrams the question is 
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simply avoided by not showing any upper-air circulation. In others 
the stream lines indicate that the westerlies override the polar 
easterlies; in others the arrows show that both the westerlies and 
polar easterlies rear up like colliding horses, but what happens 
thereafter is left to the imagination; and in yet other diagrams the 
rising westerlies return at high levels to latitude 30, and the 
similarly rising polar easterlies return to the pole. The circula- 
tion in the region of the subpolar low is abundantly explained but 
in so cavalier a fashion that four students using different diagrams 
might learn four different explanations. The chances are that none 
of them would be right, for the idea of a subpolar low extending 
round the earth as a continuous belt is undoubtedly wrong. 

Maps of average pressure do indicate the existence of subpolar 
lows, but they do not support the idea that these lows constitute 
a permanent feature surrounding the earth like a belt. The very 
existence of these lows probably depends on significant factors in 
the general circulation left out of the diagram, namely the mid- 
latitude cyclones. We may well ask whether the Aleutian and 
Icelandic lows, for example, are anything more than statistical 
expressions of the frequent passage of cyclones, and therefore 
quite different in origin and function from the equatorial low. 
The latter fits into a circulation envisaged as rolls of air rotating 
on horizontal axes, but the subpolar lows do not. They function in 
a surface circulation that may be likened to a system of gears 
operating on vertical axes, and gears, furthermore, that frequently 
disappear, giving place to anti-cyclonic high-pressure structures. 
The upshot is that the permanent subpolar belt of low pressure 
also disappears. A clock stops if one of its important wheels is 
taken out, and one may wonder if a zonal arrangement of wind- 
belts could operate with one of the zones removed. 

The most serious objection to Fig. 2 is its omission of the 
mid-latitude cyclones, for in failing to show them the diagram 
fails in its principal purpose, which is to illustrate the effect of 
the earth’s rotation on the circulation of the atmosphere; and the 
most important effect of rotation is to be seen in the cyclonic and 


anti-cyclonic air movements, not only in the mid-latitudes but 
wherever they occur.’ 


*The only diagram in the textbooks cited suggesting the mid-latitude cyclones is 
in Strahler, op. cit., 302. 

It is interesting to note that more than 50 years ago William Morris Davis included 
the mid-latitude cyclones in what he called the planetary circulation and showed them 
in his version of figure 2; see Physical Geography, 1898, 30 (Boston). 
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Diagrams of the type shown in Fig. 2 have long persisted in 
our textbooks and teaching, but we can continue to use them only 
with the approval of the meteorologists; they must have the final 
word in this matter. Three questions are suggested. 1. Is there 
reason to believe that the circulation scheme of Fig. 2 can account 
for an exchange of air between low and high latitudes sufficient 
to maintain the heat balance on a spherical, rotating earth with a 
homogeneous surface? If not, the diagram is inadequate. 2. Would 
the circulation on such an earth require mid-latitude cyclones? If 
so, we must include them in diagrams of the general circulation. 
3. Is there reason to think that the general circulation on such an 
earth would break up into longitudinally separate cells or whirls 
like the great subtropical anti-cyclonie structures over the oceans 
suggested by maps of average pressure and winds? If so, we must 
discard the whole zonal arrangement of Fig. 2 and, begin to think 
and teach in other terms. 


PEDAGOGICAL OBJECTIONS TO THE DIAGRAMS 


The diagrams do not help the student to take the third step, 
which, as previously defined, is to learn the circulation ‘‘as it 
actually is’’ by studying charts of average pressure and winds. 
We have as yet no satisfactory diagram of the general circulation, 
but empirically derived charts of average pressure and winds 
unquestionably give a picture of the surface circulation much closer 
to reality than does Fig. 2. The major known movements in the 
atmosphere at the surface are the great whirls of the subtropical 
anti-cyclonic structures over the oceans, the monsoon system of 
Asia and the mid-latitude cyclones. They are all indispensable 
gears in the circulation, but the diagrams do not prepare the stu- 
dent for any of them; it is nowhere anticipated or explained, for 
example, how the belts become whirls. In taking the third step the 
student starts anew, and false preconceptions are obstacles and not 
aids in entering a new field. I think the student should begin with 
what here is called the third step. 

Another objection was voiced by Leighly in the article cited: 
it is the diagram itself and not its use in illustrating an argument 
that seems to have given firm root to the dogma. Figure 2 persists 
like the seven-year itch, and perhaps it is not strange that it does. 
I have seen more than one textbook in which the word ‘‘Memo- 
rize!’’ was written in large letters under the diagram. Obviously 
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the writers had been instructed to memorize it. A couple of years 
ago a university graduate teaching in a neighboring school asked 
if we had any wall maps of the ‘‘wind-belts’’ that he might borrow 
for his class. On another occasion I had the experience of visiting 
a class in which the teacher was explaining the arid climates on 
the west coasts of, Australia, South Africa and South America in 
this fashion: these regions lie in the belt of the trade winds, and 
the winds coming respectively from the South Pacific, Indian and 
South Atlantic oceans lose their moisture in crossing the con- 
tinents, and are therefore dry winds when they reach the west 
coasts! I dare say incidents of this type are not uncommon. 


A PrincipLe oF Teacutne Is INVOLVED 


A teacher making use of Figs. 1 and 2 naturally expects them 
to be accepted, but a student can do so only if he also accepts dubi- 
ous assumptions and false conclusions. We must teach our subject, 
but it also behooves us to encourage clear and logical thinking, 
and that is not done by asking students to memorize antiquated 
dogma. 

If these diagrams are both false and useless, why have they 
persisted? Perhaps sheer inertia is a reason. But a more potent 
reason may lie in the old tradition that the teacher is supposed to 
know the answers to questions that come up. And the question of 
the general circulation does come up in geography classes. Is it 
perhaps true that what has kept the old diagrams alive all these 
years is a tradition of providing an answer at all costs, lest the 
dignity of the teacher suffer? Surely a better aim in education is 
to teach the right questions, arouse curiosity and foster a sense 
of problem. 

It has been said that the task of geographers is to describe and 
explain the surface phenomena on the earth, and that is a good 
definition. It does not mean, however, that they must explain at 
all costs; sometimes they cannot explain, only describe. And that 
is precisely our present situation in regard to the general circula- 
tion of the atmosphere. In Rossby’s words, ‘‘The science of mete- 
orology does not yet have a universally accepted coherent picture 
of the mechanism of the general circulation.’’* Fortunately some 


*The Scientific Basis of Modern Meteorology, in Climate and Man, Yearbook of 
Agriculture, 1941, 600. 
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of the authors of textbooks are also aware of the situation, as for 
example: ‘‘The large-scale motions of the atmosphere, together 
with the processes that produce them, have come to be recognized 
as so extremely complex that no adequate theory of the general 
circulation can be said to exist.’” 


SuMMARY 


In the light of present knowledge, the best we can do in a 
course of introductory geography is to describe the known surface 
circulation and to illustrate it with charts of pressure and winds; 
and we should honestly tell our students that we cannot explain 
the general circulation because it is not yet well understood by 
anyone. That procedure should give them a feeling that there are 
still discoveries to be made, still exciting work for them to do. 
What can we give that is better? The least we can do is to get rid 
of useless dead-wood. 


°Finch and Trewartha, op. cit., 56. 


THE TEACHING OF COLLEGE PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY* 


JOSEPH E. VAN RIPER 
Harpur College, State University of New York 


During the past year a new college text appeared in the field 
of physical geography. In the introduction to this book, physical 
geography was defined as ‘‘simply the descriptive study of a 
number of earth sciences which give us a general insight into the 
nature of man’s environment.’’ Altho this is neither the time nor 
the place for an extended discussion of the philosophy of geogra- 
phy, it appears that a protest against classifying a survey course 
in earth science as physical geography is in order. This does not 
imply that such a survey course has no place in a college curricu- 
lum, and in many of the smaller colleges the most logical place 
for it may be in the offerings of the department of geography. 
Such a course however, lies clearly in the field of general education, 
and as such, should be clearly labelled. To designate it as physical 
geography may not only invite resentment from the systematic 
fields of earth sciences, but may also tend to arouse unwarranted 


*This paper was presented at the annual meeting of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers, Pittsburgh, November 23, 1951. 
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suspicion regarding other and more legitimate courses in geogra- 
phy. 
OBJECTIVES 


A legitimate elementary course in physical geography, not a 
survey in earth sciences, may not only provide an excellent basic 
foundation for further work in geography, but could also play an 
important role in any general undergraduate liberal arts program. 

This, of course, calls for a clarification of what is meant by 
legitimate, and an outline of the basic objectives of such a course. 
Any legitimate course in geography should have as its core objec- 
tive the description and interpretation of areal differences. A 


course in physical geography should attempt to achieve the fol- 
lowing: 


1. It should present to the student the significant generalized global patterns of 
physical features. 

2. It should interpret the significance of these patterns to the modern world. 

3. Altho a certain amount of genetic interpretation of physical patterns is necessary 
to aid in understanding such patterns, it should be kept to a minimum. 

4, Training should be provided in the techniques of making valid areal generaliza- 
tions at varying scales of observation and presentation and suitable for different 
purposes. 

5. There should be training in the techniques of making cartographic pattern 
correlations. 

6. The student should have some training in field and map observations of physical 

pattern associations. 

. The course should give the student a realization of the dynamic nature of the 

physical world, both as regards its forms and its significances. 


~I 


OBJECTIONS TO THE T'RADITIONAL COURSE 


The traditional earth science survey course, which is labelled 
physical geography in many schools, has as its primary objective 
the preliminary knowledge necessary to understand the physical 
world in which we live. In order to achieve this, it must emphasize 
the genetic or evolutionary processes by which our physical en- 
vironment is created. This is a laudatory objective, but within the 
limitations of an introductory course the geographic objectives 
are generally neglected on the grounds of inadequate ‘time. To 
illustrate, the survey course, when treating the surface configu- 
ration of the world, traditionally uses the genetic classification of 
the geologists, hence duplicates much of the material presented 
in the usual introductory course in physical geology. The time 
remaining for presenting the distribution and human significance 
of physical patterns is negligible. How many students have ever 
seen a map showing the distribution of roche moutonnés? 
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We all know that no mountains, soils, trees or water bodies are 
exactly alike, and that everything is subject to relative alteration 
with time. Out of this confusion of forms we discern certain perti- 
nent similarities and discard many irrelevant differences, and we 
erect filing systems for comprehending and using our physical 
world. There is nothing sacred about any one kind of classification 
system—the success of it depends on its utility, and all such filing 
systems have a functional basis. Unfortunately, we in the geo- 
graphic teaching profession have too often used the morphological 
classifications of others, often without questioning their validity 
in terms of our own objectives and uses. 

A specific teaching problem in geography will. illustrate this 
point. How should we present the world geography of surface 
configuration to elementary college students? At once we are con- 
fronted with a bewildering mass of detail concerning the degree 
of land surface irregularity. An ancient generalization of moun- 
tains, hills, plains and plateaus habitually comes to mind. These 
are commonly used in most elementary texts in physical geography, 
and in some such texts the authors erect their own lines of demarca- 
tion between such surface regions, and present world maps of them. 
In other texts, the distribution is avoided, presumably because of 
the fear of making unacceptable generalizations. Invariably in 
either case, the accompanying pages are filled with deseriptive 
and analytical material on such forms as fault mountains, volcanic 
inountains, glaciated mountains, erosional mountains, new moun- 
tains and old mountains, and the geography student hunts in vain 
for maps that indicate where these are found in the world. The 
geology teacher has no difficulty answering the resultant question 
**So what?’ but the teacher of geography hopes it will not arise. 

Regardless of its precise definition, the term: wonnutamous has 
a real meaning to students. A global map of mountains is a neees 
sity in any physical geography course. But where do we go from 
there? If we follow our definition of geography as the descriptive 
and interpretive study of areal differences we should fulfill two 
other objectives, including the interpretation of how and why these 
mountain areas differ from the rest of the world. How areas differ 
depends largely on the purposes of the study. Mountain areas 
differ from the rest of the world not only in slope conditions, but 
in many other ways. If we limit our kind of difference to surface 
irregularity, and attempt to interpret why these areas have such 


slape characteristics, we are within the genetic realm of geology. 


2st 
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Should we not confess that on the introductory level much of this 
systematic treatment should be obtained elsewhere? The embryo 
geographer should know something of the genesis of landforms, 
but should he not obtain such knowledge from collated courses in 
geology? Another difficulty of the systematic treatment is that it 
is not adaptable to global scales of generalization. The origin of 
the Rockies or the Andes cannot be dismissed in a sentence or 
two. Genetic studies are usually made by field investigations on 
a topographic scale. 
THe FuncrionaL APPROACH 


The geographer is interested mainly in the significant differ- 
ences between areas. This implies a functional approach to areal 
differences, and relates to the total content of areas, including 
man. The questions to be answered following the presentation of 
a world map of mountains should be: 

1. What significant differences are there in mountain areas as compared to non- 
mountainous areas? 


2. What differences are there within mountain areas that are significant on a global 
scale? 


3. Why do we find these significant differences in their respective locations? 


In order to answer these questions, new functional classifica- 
tions are needed. The significance of mountain areas differs with 
location, with scale of observation and presentation, and with time. 
Using mountain areas as an illustration, is it not possible to erect a 
functional classification in which we are able to generalize the 
significance of selected mountain areas as areas of general resource 
value, or as areas of dominant resistances to human use, and to pro- 
vide subsidiary classifications of these? The Great Smoky Moun- 
tains have a resource value today far greater than their function as a 
barrier to human movement. The importance of the Sierra Nevadas 
as a source of water, scenery, power, minerals and timber today 
far outweighs its former significance as a topographic barrier. 
The Brooks Range in Alaska is of little significance to man one 
way or another. The Pyrenees function differently as a mountain 
range than the Alps. While it is true that such conditions are 
dynamic and subject to change, we have to live in the world of 
today. 

Should not our students know the physical world in this man- 
ner, and the reasons why it has its present significances? Can we 
divorce land from man in a course in physical geography? An 
introductory course in physical geography should include a gen- 
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eral functional appraisal of our physical world. This is not an easy 
objective, and we have few textbooks to guide our steps. Which is 
the most significant in a student’s first collegiate exposure to physi- 
eal geography: the dynamics of air masses, or the economic impli- 
cations of cyclonic storm track patterns; the mechanics of base ex- 
change by soil colloids, or the general agricultural potentialities 
and limitations of podsol soils? 


Tue Art or GEOGRAPHIC GENERALIZATION 


Apart from pleading for a functional approach to our physical 
world, I would also like to see our physical geography courses 
demonstrate thru textbooks, lectures, laboratory periods and field 
trips, the art of geographic generalization. Most earth sciences 
today are focussing their research more and more on detailed 
studies. We are rapidly accumulating a mass of descriptive and 
analytical data concerning our physical world, and at a scale of 
observation which is becoming ever greater. This is necessary, 
of course, for more accurate interpretations of earthly phenomena 
and forms. As in medicine, however, where there is still a need 
for the general practitioner, despite the growing importance of 
the specialist, we also need geographers who can see the ‘‘forest 
for the trees.’’ Valid, useful generalizations of areal differences 
and likenesses are not easy to make; they usually require intuitive 
judgments, and commonly for that reason, the systematic scientist 
is likely to peer down his nose at such ‘‘un-scientific’’ methodology. 
Nevertheless, the shrinking of our globe caused by our technology 
in transportation and communications is forcing us to live more 
and more with areal generalizations and less and less with areal 
details. 

Two of the great objectives of a liberal education are to train 
students to be able to recognize basic issues and trends in a com- 
plex society, and to be able to use critical judgment. Drawing and 
defending generalized regional boundaries at various scales of 
observation and presentation involves principles, habits, judg- 
ments and skills that have close parallels to those helpful to the 
two objectives listed above. The student of physical geography 
should realize and understand thruout the course, the relation- 
ships between pattern, scale and purpose. He should comprehend 
that the variety of trees in a neighboring patch of woods may have 
a significance at one scale of observation, but not at another, and 
that truth in a geographic sense, tho real, is relative. 
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SOME GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS IN THE STRATEGY 
OF THE KURILES 


JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport 


With the signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty, the Soviet Union 
made it exceedingly plain that it had come to the Kuriles to stay. 
It also left little doubt that any Japanese effort to regain sover- 
eignty over this Pacific area would face unalterable Soviet opposi- 
tion. Emphasis in the Soviet argument was upon the permanence 
of the improvements and the lasting nature of the life the new 
Soviet settlers were hewing in this region. 

Behind the Soviet decisions were purely geopolitical factors. 
The advent of the recent international conflict in Korea has 
brought world focus to the Far Eastern area. If we look to the 
northeast of the current sore spot of Korea we will sight the 
Kurile Islands which may prove to be of equal importance in the 
event of an all-out war with the Soviet Union. With the new role 
assigned to Japan in the anti-Communist strategy of the United 
States and its allies, the Kuriles assume a strategic position both 
to the U.S.S.R. and to the United States. 


HistoricaL BACKGROUND OF THE KURILES 


The Kuriles have long been the scene of international rivalry 
between Russia and the Empire of Japan. Discovery of the islands 
is attributed to the Dutch navigator Martin de Vries (1634), but it 
was not until 1713 that the archipelago was partially charted and 
explored by the Russian, Ivan Kozirefski (Kazirefski). Subsequent 
Russian expeditions, led by Martin Dpanberg (1738, 1739, and 
1742), completed the charting of the islands and pressed south- 
ward to Japan proper. On the basis of these explorations, and 
because Russia’s advance into territory under Chinese control had 
to be abandoned, the Czar’s Government in the middle of the 18th 
century directed its far eastern expansion toward Japan. Russian 
colonies were established not only in the Kuriles but on Yezo (Hok- 
kaido) as well. 

Russian inroads along Japan’s northern periphery were viewed 
with alarm at Yedo (Tokyo) and missions of investigation (1739, 
1780, 1785) were dispatched to the southern Kuriles and Sakhalin 
by the Tokugawa government. Nippon’s efforts to curb further 
Russian depredations were handicapped, however, by lack of 
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knowledge of the outside world and by internal strife at home. 

Frustrated in their attempts to secure favorable trade relations 
with Japan, the Russians, under Nicholas Rezanov (head of the 
Russian-American Fur Company), set out to plunder Sakhalin, 
Ktorofu, and Urup in the Kuriles. These forays caused the shogun 
to place the north islands, including Yezo, under his direct com- 
mand. Russian expansion at the expense of Japan was temporarily 
interrupted in 1855 by the Treaty of Shimoda. At that time Russia 
was granted trading concessions similar to those accorded Eng- 
land and the United States the preceding year; the Russo-Japanese 
boundary in the Kuriles was delimited between the islands of 
Ktorofu and Urup, and Sakhalin was to be jointly occupied (but no 
definite boundary was established). 

Continued rivalry and sporadic negotiations between Czarist 
Russia and a rejuvenated imperialistic Japan resulted in the 
Russo-Japanese convention of 1875 whereby the Czar relinquished 
all claims to the Kuriles in return for complete Japanese with- 
drawal from Sakhalin. As a result of the Russo-Japanese War and 
the Treaty of Portsmouth (1905) Russia was compelled to cede 
southern Sakhalin to Japan. At the Crimean (Yalta) Conference 
(February, 1945), the Great Powers agreed that all of the Kuriles 
as well as Sakhalin were to be handed over to the Soviet airborne 
troops of the Second Far Eastern Army (froma Kamchatka base), 
assisted by naval landing parties. 


PoLITICAL AND STRATEGIC Factors 


With an area of 6,159 square miles—extending from 45° 44’ to 
50° 56’ North and from 145° 25’ to 156° 32’ EKast—the 32 islands of 
the Kurile group occupy an important tho limited position in the 
political, economic, and strategic calculations of several of the 
world powers. (Not more than 32 of the steep, rocky exposures are 
large enough to be dignified with the title of islands). 

The interests of the several powers in these islands may be 
briefly summarized. 


Japan. Since the Kuriles once formed an integral part of Hokkaido 
Prefecture, their severence represents a distinct political diminu- 
tion to Japan. Their present occupation by the Soviet Union is 
based upon the agreement reached by the Big Three (Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin) at Yalta. Altho transfer of sovereignty over 
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the islands was to await the conclusion of a Japanese peace treaty, 
de facto possession together with the recent Soviet announcements 
has reduced this action to a mere formality. 

In addition to political diminution, Japanese relinquishment of 
the Kuriles represents an economic loss as well, for at one time 
they were considered to be the world’s richest seal hunting 
grounds. Furthermore, they represent an important source of 
forest products, furs and fish; their chief industrial activities were 
sulphur mining and the canning of fish products. . 

From a strategic standpoint, loss of the Kuriles deprives Japan 
of valuable offensive bases in conducting both air and naval opera- 
tions. It is reported that the Japanese invasion of Attu and Kiska 
was assisted by planes based on Paramushiro (or Paramishuri), 
the northernmost island of importance in the Kurile group. 
Furthermore, according to a London Times report (August 7, 
1945) carriers and warships of the Japanese fleet assembled at 
Ktorofu, the largest Kurile Island, preparatory to the Pearl Har- 
bor attack. 

From the defensive standpoint, denial of the Kuriles (together 
with Karafuti) adversely affects Japan in several ways. First, 
their buffer value in the advent of invasion from the north is no 
longer present. Three islands, Kumashira, between Etorofu and 
Hokkaido, and Shikotan, which lies south of Etorofu, formed a 
triangular guard on the approach to Hokkaido from the northeast. 
Second, in unfriendly hands, the Kurile group would be like a 
dagger pressed closely to the throat of Japan. The distance be- 
tween the Nemoru Peninsula of Hokkaido and the nearest of the 
Kuriles is only five miles. Similarly, Etorofu, with its valuable port 
of Shana (on Rubetsu Bay), is only 650 miles from Tokyo. Thus, 
many of Japan’s heavy industrial areas are within easy bombing 
reach of this island. Third, loss of the Kuriles (together with 
Karafuto) deprives Japan of her command of both eastern and 
western entrances to the Sea of Okhotsk as well as the northern 
approach to her inland sea. 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Overhanging Japan from 
the North, paralleling Soviet territory on the east, and with 
Kamchatka forming a chain with the Aleutions across the north 
Pacific to the Alaskan Peninsula, the Kuriles assume a strategic 
position to the Soviet Union both defensively and offensively. 
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Defensively, they secure Russia’s eastern flank just as Com- 
munist China serves to protect her southern flank. Second, they lie 
as a rampart across the sea approach to the Northern Siberian 
ports. Third. Russia’s possession and fortification of the Kuriles 
(and Sakhalin) will enable her to convert the Sea of Okhotsk into a 
virtual Soviet lake. 

Offensively, occupation of the Kuriles means that the U.S.S.R. 
is no longer blocked off from the Pacific, and it places her in a for- 
ward position for possible southward expansion. It has been re- 
ported that the Soviets are building and improving Kurile forti- 
fications. According to one report (the London Times, August 7, 
1949), they are concentrating their efforts for the present on those 
islands nearest Hokkaido and Kamchatka, leaving the middle 
islands for later attention. 

Possession of the Kuriles may well give the Soviet Union a 
psychological as well as a strategic vantage point. In negotiating a 
treaty of peace with Japan, Russia may well attempt to woo the 
Japanese away from the western camp by offering them such 
tempting economic concessions as fishing and mining rights in the 
islands. 


The United States. That the Kuriles lie along the path of one of the 
easiest air routes to Japan was illustrated when the first flight 
ever made from America to Japan was undertaken by three United 
States Army bombers hopping from Alaska to Paramushiro. The 
lessons learned from this flight were not wasted, for during World 
War II, President Roosevelt, in declaring that ‘‘there are many 
roads which lead to Tokyo,’’ was not oblivious to this northern 
approach. The first of several American raids on the Kuriles was 
made on July 10, 1948, by Eighth Army bombers based at recap- 
tured Attu. 

Perhaps the primary factor enhancing the value of the Kuriles 
as strategic bases is their position along the so-called great circle 
air routes from the United States, Canada, and Alaska to Siberia, 
Japan, and China. Some of the Kuriles are suitable for refueling 
stations from North American airfields to the Asiatic mainland. 


Srratecic DIsADVANTAGES OF THE KuriILE ISLANDS 
In weighing the various strategic advantages relating to the 
Kuriles, one should not lose sight of the various factors which tend 
to restrict their importance. For example, adverse weather condi- 
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tions impose a serious limitation on the importance of the islands 
as air or naval bases. Zero weather prevails during the winter and 
snow falls from September to June. At times, ice-packs seriously 
hamper marine operations. During the summer the islands are 
heavily shrouded with fog from 10 to 20 days of the month, thus 
seriously limiting extensive aerial operations. Furthermore, the 
archipelago is subject to heavy gales the year round and lies within 
the famous cireum-Pacific earthquake belt. 

Still another restrictive factor which tends to minimize the 
Kurifes’ strategic importance is to be found in their topography. 
Almost entirely voleanic, with irregular terrain and poor harbor 
facilities, the establishment of adequate air or naval bases would 
pose a problem. 


INEXPENSIVE TEACHING MATERIALS* 
A Srtmp.te Map Howper 


SHANNON MCCUNE 
Colgate University 


A few years ago, I saw at the University of Minnesota an 
extremely simple device for holding wall maps, installed when D. 
H. Davis was Chairman of the Department of Geography. I have 
utilized the same device; other geography teachers might profit 
as I did from the idea. Too often wall maps, which are mounted 
on plain wooden rods, get tossed around a classroom, or stacked 
hit-or-miss behind a door. 

The simple and effective holder is made by the use of bicyclists’ 
pants clips mounted on a board. A plain board, three or four inches 
wide and three or four feet long, is fastened ata height of three 
or four feet on a wall. (Behind a door, an otherwise unused wall 
space, is a good choice.) On this board, one-half by one inch strips 
of galvanized iron are nailed over the clips, holding them rigid. 
They are spaced about three inches apart. Maps are then held up- 
right by the clips, from which they are easily pulled free when 
needed. If desired, a board of the same dimensions may be put on 
the floor; this makes it easier for the person who sweeps the floor. 


* Persons continue to cooperate by sending in suggestions concerning inexpensive 
teaching aids. Do not hesitate to send suggestions because they may be short. 
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The maps are readily accessible and yet are kept neatly in place. 
This holder can be made for less than a dollar .(the clips cost a 
nickel each at most hardware stores) by any geography teacher 
who can hammer nails. 

Kach map has a number, corresponding to the number of its 
clip, all maps having been indexed in a card catalogue by topic as 
well as region. 


DispLay oF UNMOUNTED Maps 


J. O. M. BROEK 


University of Minnesota 


At the University of Utrecht, the Netherlands, the Geographical 
Institute had a number of wooden frames (about 5’ by 5’) covered 
with chicken wire, each frame on a standard like a coat tree. These 
frames we used for displaying topographic sheets and other un- 
mounted maps, attaching them to the chicken wire with clothespins 
(the ones with a spring). Such a practice prevented the maps 
from being perforated by tacks, and made the exhibits independent 
from the available wall space. 


Suirtinc Winp BEtTs 


HAZEL G. MURRAY 
Austin Public Schools, Minnesota 


A sheet of glass, large enough to be seen easily but small 
enough to handle, may be marked with yellow tempera (bright and 
visible) to show the wind belts of the globe. The sheet may be 
moved up and down over a wall map to show that all winds shift 
with shifting of the heat center. Distances, such as between the 
Equator and the Tropic of Cancer will need to correspond to the 
map size. Transparent glass permits one to see which areas are 
under the shifting belts. 
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JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY PRIZES 


This is the sixth year that JourNaL or Grocrapuy Prizes have 
been awarded. During the first four years, two prizes were offered 
each year and in 1951 after the establishment of the Geographic 
Education Prizes the number was increased to three. 

Those of you who are interested in details about these prizes 
please refer to an account of their establishment, criteria for their 
selection and record of the yearly awards which appears on pages 
207-210 of the May, 1952 issue of the JouRNAL. 


ExitswortH Huntineton Prize, 1952 


Ellsworth Huntington Prize, 1952, ‘‘is for an article or series 
of articles on Eurasia or on climate during the last ten years.”’ 
The award is based on the following articles: ‘‘The Baltic Sea 
—Commercial Blind Alley,’’ February, 1944; ‘‘The World’s Great- 
est Inland Sea—the Mediterranean,’’ September, 1950; and ‘‘The 
Narrow Seas,’’ September, 1951. 

These articles were written by our late and beloved Professor 
W. 0. Blanchard, Department of Geography, University of Illi- 
nois. 

Autmon EK. Parkins Prize, 1952 


The Almon E. Parkins Prize ‘‘is for an article published in the 
JOURNAL Within the last decade on the subject of Conservation or 
some study of the South.’’ The award is based on the following 
article: ‘‘Distribution and Development of the Beef Cattle In- 
dustry of Florida’? published in the JourNAL or GeocrapHy, April, 
1952 issue. This article was written by our late and beloved presi- 
dent H. O. Lathrop, Professor of Geography and Chairman of the 


Department of Geography and Geology, Illinois State Normal 
University. 


Hicu Scuoou Greocrapuic Epucation Prize, 1952 


The High School Geographic Education Prize, 1952 ‘‘is for the 
best article on Techniques in Teaching Geography on the High 
School Level—seventh to twelfth grades inclusive.’’ The award 
goes to the author of the following articles: ‘‘Problems and Ex- 
periences in Teaching Geography to High School Seniors,’’ May, 
1947; ‘‘Japan,’’ January, 1948; and ‘‘The USSR—Land of the 
Soviets for a Course in Global Geography,’’ September, 1948. 
These articles were written by Miss Mary Viola Phillips, New 
Kensington High School, in Pennsylvania. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL AT WORK 
INCREASING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


During the past year, your president’s page has carried suggestions for improving the 
effectiveness of your National Council. The ideas included: 

1. Thru a Growing Membership 

2. Thru Increased Attendance at Annual Meetings 

3. Thru the Work of the Officers and Executive Board 

4. Thru the Work of Administrative Committees 

5. Thru the Work of Project Committees 

6. Thru the Work of State Coordinators 


The records of the 1952 annual meeting, held on August 6 and 7, in Washington, D.C., at 
the Statler Hotel show a continued improvement along each of these lines. The roll of an- 
nual members, fellows and contributing members continues to grow, altho not as rapidly 
as the Executive Board would like! Project Committees and State Coordinators have 
done remarkably effective work in 1952. Your president and the Council owe a debt of 
gratitude to all those who have worked in any way whatsoever during the past year to 
further the aims of the organization, and by doing so, improve the educational program 
offered to the boys and girls of this country. 

This series of suggestions will now be brought to a close with a discussion of one more 
way of increasing the effectiveness of the National Council—thru the work of affiliated 
and associated clubs and councils. 

Article 2 of the By-Laws of the Constitution provides for the formation and working 
of associated and affiliated groups. It should be noted that any local, regional, state or 
interstate geography club or council may become associated with the National Council 
provided 1. that its constitution and by-laws are in harmony with those of the national or- 
ganization, and 2. that a third of its members are members of the National Council. 
Each associated or affiliated club works in its own sphere and thru the national organiza- 
tion to further the teaching of geography in this country. 

I should like to call your attention to the provision for local geography clubs or 
councils. During the coming year, the National Council would like to see such clubs formed 
in all major cities of the country. This fall such a club will be formed in Chicago, Illinois, 
and it is hoped that thru this club the teaching of geography will be stimulated in the 
schools of all Chicagoland. 

The second vice-president, Miss Mamie L. Anderzhon, Oak Park, Illinois serves as 
coordinator of associated and affiliated organizations and any member wishing to form 
such a club within her city or local area should write immediately to Miss Anderzhon for 
advice and help. 

At the recent Executive Board meeting, Miss Anderzhon reported that: 


1. There are a total of 49 geography councils, societies, or clubs that have been re- 
ported to her. 

2. Sixteen of these 49 geography clubs are located in Pennsylvania! 

3. Twenty-six of the 49 clubs are state councils. Of these 15 are affiliated with the 
National Council; 2 are associated; but 9 are without any affiliation or association 
at all. 

4. Twenty-five states have no state organizations. However 8 of these states have 
geography clubs or councils that function locally. 


If the work of the National Council is to be made more effective, it is obvious that 
other states need to equal or better Pennsylvania’s record! Every major city needs a local 
club; every state needs a state organization affiliated with the National Council. Council 
members thruout the country should work toward these goals in 1952-53. 

- The names of the state coordinators and their addresses appeared on page 259 of the 
September issue of the JourRNAL. 
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INCOMING OFFICERS 


Officers who will take over the work of the National Council beginning February 1, 
1953 were elected at the recent Washington meeting. They include Henry Warman, Clark 
University, president; Otis Freeman, Eastern Washington State College, Cheney, first 
vice-president; Mamie Anderzohn, Oak Park, second vice-president; Ina C. Robertson, 
Valley City, North Dakota, secretary ; John Garland, Urbana, Illinois, treasurer. In order 
that Mr. Warman has enough time to carry through the Council’s program for 1953, your 
present officer is turning his authority over to him at this time. The president's page next 
month will be written by him, and at that time you will be informed of the work which 
lies ahead. 


Criyve F. Koun 





GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


George Kish. Yugoslavia. Holiday House, New York, 1952. 26 pages, il- 
lustrations by Rafaello Busoni. Boards, $1.25; Reinforced cloth, $1.75. 


The booklet on Yugoslavia is one of the recent releases of a series of Land and People 
Volumes. The few pages can give only a brief account of this strategically located country. 
The author does well to set forth the main points that help a reader to understand the 
vital role of Yugoslavia not only in our times but in the past when the area consisted of 
several political units. 

To be commended are the colored maps on the inside covers, showing relief and place 
names mentioned in the text. More than a dozen sketches in aqua and coral pink occupy 
about one-third of every other page to give delightful samples of the appearance of the 
land and the people. The variety of customs, dress, religion, crops, soils, and buildings are 
touched in rapid survey. Wars, invasions, relief, and location help to explain the polyglot 
groups. A surprizing amount of detail is included, giving the reader a quick “look-see” at 
the country. 

Students at high school level should find the booklet readable and interesting. 
Some will read much between the lines and others will be lost unless aroused to read 
further in other sources. Some ideas that are too advanced for junior high school levels 
might be these: Romance forms of speech, the Cyrillic alphabet, small scale replica, By- 
zantine models in architecture, and other phrases. Every sentence is packed with facts and 
ideas. 

The booklets are attractive in binding and color and easy to handle. 

M. MELvINA SvEc 
State University Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


Peter Hood. About Maps (Puffin Picture Book Series). Penguin Books 
Ltd., Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England, 1950. 2 shillings. 


This little book would probably be considered junior high level, but could be easily 
understood by many pupils in the fifth and sixth grades, particularly our Boy Scouts 
who are interested in the subject of mapping. Some of the ideas are adaptable to 
activities in the study of geography in these grades. 

The book discusses street plans, the use of a map in locating places, and finding 
directions by the stars and by a compass. There is a good explanation of scale, and 
sections from Ordnance Maps of four different scales are given. 

A section is given to contour lines and another to symbols and bench marks 
which are used in mapping. There is also a good explanation of the weather map. 
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Map projections are discussed briefly. Examples of six other kinds of maps are shown, 
such as an air map, an agricultural map, and a star chart, with a short explanation of each. 

That the areas given in the illustrations are all British does not necessarily detract 
from the value of the book. 


ADELAIDE BLoUCH 
Lakewood, Ohio 


Otis W. Freeman, editor. Geography of the Pacific. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, 1951. xii and 573 pages, maps, illustrations, index. $10. 
When 13 Pacific experts write a book on the Pacific there are assets as well as 

liabilities. One major asset is the fact that the men who treated the special units 

generally knew those well and could give authentic information. The book, accord- 
ingly, is probably the most complete ever written and as such is most helpful. One 
wonders only whether it would not have been better to leave out some border areas 
such as Australia and Indonesia. I, personally, never regarded Java as part of the 

Pacific. However, the chapters contain a wealth of material and in that way serve a 

valuable purpose. 

There are, however, also liabilities to such an endeavor, principally lack of uni- 
formity and inequality of standards. Certain parts are quite readable, others are almost 
encyclopedic. Often one wishes for greater details especially in the economic and 
cultural field, but, of course, lack of space prevented that. Climatic regions, with a 
proper map, would greatly have strengthened the physical introduction, while also 
the geological approach lacks any effort to answer the question why all these islands. 

The book is well illustrated and the maps are generally quite useful. An excep- 
tion is the map of New Zealand which undoubtedly will be redrawn for a later edition. 
The general feeling after reading the book is one of gratitude that so much informa- 
tion has become available in one text, but also one of disappointment that certain 
parts could not have had a better treatment. 


S. Van VALKENBERG 
Graduate School of Geography 


Clark University 


C. kK. P. Brooks. Climate in Everyday Life. The Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1951. 314 pages, 16 maps, 14 graphs, 26 tables, 4 diagrams. 
$4.75. 


‘Teachers who desire to acquaint students with specific examples of the effects of 
weather and climate will welcome this book. 

Chapter one, the Economics of Climate, includes data and careful discussion of 
working efficiency, power, water supply and transport considered with relation to the 
elements of temperature, humidity, precipitation and wind. Chapter two gives intriguing 
details of heat conservation in homes, the effect of position, color, and even the surface 
slopes of buildings, all keyed to elevation and azimuth of the sun, the purity of the 
air, the prevalence of frost, rain, snow, ice and wind at any given locality. Succeeding 
chapters deal with climate as an enemy and treat such topics as deterioration of materials, 
problems of urbanization, and climatic accidents. 

The last two chapters of the book focus attention upon man’s attempts to either 
control or alter his weather and climate. Treatment is given to heating, lighting and 
air conditioning of homes, and to the protection afforded by suitable clothing in different 
environments. 

All readers will wish that some of the world maps could have been more readable, 
and that the list of illustrations might have included the 26 very valuable tables. Three 
appendices, Climatic Tables, Measures of Humidity; Conversion Factors, and a very 
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complete list of references enhance the book’s value. 


The book should be read by all who need “selling” arguments for the incorporation 
in the curriculum of more studies of weather and climate. 


Henry J. WarMan 
Clark University 


Richard Joel Russell and Fred Bowerman Kniffen, Culture Worlds. Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1951. xvii and 620 pages, maps, illustrations. $6. 


Richard Joel Russell and Fred Bowerman Kniffen are both known for their research 
abilities and their writings. In Culture Worlds, they have contributed a work after years 
of study, and indeed, they acknowledge Carl Sauer as one who inspired their great effort. 
It is a grand encyclopedia of world geography, arranged by continents rather than 
alphabetically. It is so inclusive and at the same time so learned that it ought to be on 
every geographer’s shelf. It has over 180 maps which are excellent and 50 pictures, most 
of which are ill-chosen and add nothing to the excellent volume. 

As a text, it is designed to occupy a year’s time. Its 57 chapters of approximately 
470,000 words (of which I write an inadequate review of 250 words) are crowded into 
590 pages. Hence, the printing is too small. It deserves to be printed in two volumes 
and in larger print. It would be better, rather than reviewing the world so intensively, 


that certain facts would be selected, and it would be less difficult for the beginning 
student. 


RopericK PEATTIE 
Ohio State University 


E. 8. Polk and E. A. Murphy. Workbook for Weather Forecasting. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1950. 66 pages. $3.75. 


If utility, simplicity, logic, and comprehensiveness are major attributes of a work- 
book in weather forecasting, this text is easily one of the best published to date. 
Emphasis is on forecasting procedures, while meteorological principles are mentioned 
only briefly. The authors rightly assume the student will have previously taken a 
course in meteorology. Such a background need not be too technical, however. Mathe- 
matical formulas are briefly mentioned—on only three pages of the 66-page workbook— 
and are not necessary for comprehension of most of the material. Large pages 
(9 in. x 11% in.) and ring binding further improve its usability. 

The logical and comprehensive approach of the text to the final goal—the actual 
forecasting—is illustrated by chapter headings and sequence: 1. Surface Station Model 
and Plotting Exercise, 2. Upper-Air Station Models and Plotting Exercise, 3. Airway 
Observation Code and Exercise, 4. Analysis of Weather Charts, 5. Weather Forecasting, 
6. Discussion of Synoptic Weather Chart Series. An appendix offers a short glossary 
of terms, some “Selected Useful Formulas, Conversion Unit, and Tables,” and a brief 
list of the better-known textbooks on meteorology. 

Inside the back cover is a map kit that includes six unanalyzed surface weather 
charts (Scale: 1:10,000,000), three unanalyzed upper air charts (Scale: 1:10,000,000), 
12 blank adiabatic charts, six blank forecast forms, one blank base chart, a weather 
code table, and several analyzed weather charts as examples. All charts deal with the 
synoptic situation over the United States for a certain three-day period. 

Utilizing these charts and the material previously learned in the workbook, the 
student then prepares six-hour forecasts. Each prediction is checked in chapter six by a 
brief discussion of the actual weather situation of six hours hence. A grading system to be 
used in verifying the forecasts is also provided. 


Howarp F. Grecor 
Washington, D.C. 
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Edwin Ben Evans. Scandinavia. Holiday House, New York, 1948. 24 pages, color illus- 
trations. Board, $1.25; Reinforced cloth, $1.75. 

Elsa R. Berner. Germany. Holiday House, New York, 1951. 24 pages, color illustrations, 
Board. $1.25: Reinforced cloth, $1.75. 

Vernon Ives. Turkey. Holiday House, New York, 1945. 25 pages, color illustrations. 
Board, $1.25; Reinforced cloth, $1.75. 

Vernon Ives. Russia. Holiday House. New York, 1943. 25 pages, color illustrations. 
Board, $1.25; Reinforced cloth, $1.75. 

Susan Myrick. Our Daily Bread. The Interstate Printers and Publishers, Danville, IIli- 
nois, 1950. 212 pages, illustrations. $2.04. (20 per cent educational discount for 2 
or more.) 

Gilbert E. Govan and James W. Livingood. The Chattanooga Country 1540-1951: 
From Tomahawks to TVA. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1952. 509 pages, se- 
lected bibliography, index. $5. 

The Columbia Lippincott Gazetteer of the World. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1952. 2148 pages. $50. 

L. Dudley Stamp. Land for Tomorrow. Indiana University Press, Bloomington, Indiana, 
1952. 230 pages, index. $4. 

A Handbook of Suggestions on the Teaching of Geography. UNESCO, Paris, 1952. 104 
pages. 75 cents. 

A Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1952. 81 pages, charts, statistical appendixes. 

The Role of Conservation in the Education Program of Latin America. Pan American 
Union, Washington, D.C., 1951. 56 pages. 

Conservation in the Americas. Pan American Union, Washingon, D.C., 1952. 49 pages. 

Ernest D. Walker and Albert B. Foster. This Is Our Soil. The interstate Printers and 
Publishers. Danville, Illinois, 1951. 36 pages, illustrations. 50 cents per copy, dis- 
count on quantity. 

M. Y. Nuttonson. Ecological Crop Geography and Field Practices of Japan, Japan’s 
Natural Vegetation, and Agro-Climatic Analogues in North America. The Ameri- 
can Institute of Crop Ecology, Box 1022, Washington, D.C., 1951. 213 pages, charts 
and maps. $4. 

Southeast Asia. Mutual Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C., 1952. 54 pages, illustra- 
tions, maps, charts. 

Brian Mason. Principles of Geochemistry. John Wiley & Sons, Inc.. New York, 1952. 
ix and 276 pages. charts, diagrams, index. $5. 

George D. Hubbard. The Geography of Europe (second edition). Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc.. New York, 1952. xvii and 870 pages, illustrations, bibliographies, index. 
$6.75. 

George Kish. Yugoslavia. Holiday House, New York, 1952. 24 pages, color illustrations. 
Boards, $1.25; Reinforced Cloth, $1.75. 

Ivah Green, Partners With Nature. Laurel Publishers, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 1951. 112 
pages, illustrations, index. $1.75. 

J. G. D. Clark. Prehistoric Europe: The Economic Basis. Philosophical Library, Inc., 
New York, 1952. 359 pages. 16 plates. 180 text illustrations, reference list, index. $12. 

Sir Cyril S. Fox. Water: A Study of its Properties, its Constitution, its Circulation 
on the Earth, and its Utilization by Man. Philosophical Library, Inc., New York, 
1952. xxvii and 148 pages, 25 photographs, 4 text figures, index. $8.75. 

Adrian Coates. Prelude to History. Philosophical Library, Inc., New York, 1952. xviii 
and 289 pages, 2 plates, 23 text illustrations, 5 maps, bibliography, index. $4.75. 

Harold T. Wilkins. Secret Cities of Old South America. Library Publishers, Inc., New 
York, 1952. 468 pages, 15 plates, 15 text illustrations, bibliograhy, index. $6. 

Robert Payne. Journey to Persia. FE. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 1952. 256 pages, 
15 illustrations. $3.75. 





